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At Bouton's I found recently a unique memento of Adelina Patti. 
It consists of a magnificent album which the Diva presented, too many 
years ago to gracefully mention, to her friend the late Mrs. McHenry 
of Oak Lodge, Kensington, where Patti was a frequent guest. 

The volume is bound in full red morocco, with silk-watered linings 
and filed-out brass ornaments with monogram clasp. The centre of 
the front cover has a locket inserted of exquisite design, which, on 
opening, reveals a beautiful oval miniature on ivory of the great singer. 
The album contains a collection of her portraits, carte de visite size, in 
the costume of the various roles of the earlier part of her career, each 
protograph having the name of the character represented written un- 
derneath by Madame Patti, and four of them with inscriptions of 
friendship to Mrs. McHenry on the backs. There zx£ fifteen of these, 
together with an early portrait, not in character costume. The quarto 
leaves have been decorated with chaste and graceful designs in water- 
colors and gold. At the end of the volume there is a cleverly devised 
receptacle sunk into the back cover which contains an autograph letter 
of Madame Patti to Mrs. McHenry. It is a most artistic souvenir of 
the greatest singer of this century. 




CARLTON T. CHAPMAN. 

THE BOAT BUILDER'S FARM. 



Another example of the trick to add important names to a miscella- 
neous lot of articles to be sold at public auction came out recently when 
the Howard sale took place in this city, the representatives of the 
Howard family declaring that "the furniture and other effects had no 
association with Col. Howard." 

At the same auction-room there was later advertised the sale of 
"John J. Halleran's collection of antiques," said to be collected from 
many of the old Long Island families. This, by the way, is the third 
Halleran sale which has taken place since the old Flushing curiosity 
gatherer shook off this mortal coil a year ago. A veritable museum 
was disposed of at the Fifth Avenue Auction-rooms some time last fall 
— but where this new supply comes from is problematical. 



Attention was called last year to the bucolic art knowledge of our 
Custom House appraisers in trying to tax a fine Limoges ewer and tray 
imported for Mr. George Gould as "enameled metal." Judge Wheeler 
has rightly sustained the protest made, and informed the appraisers 
that the skill of the artist in painting the symbolical figures ornament- 
ing the articles was of greater value than the brass in pennyweights. 

It reminds me of the experience of Alma-Tadema who many years 
ago was staying at a farmhouse somewhere around Antwerp', where 
he was painting. Departing for a time, he left behind a large picture 
almost finished, but on his return found that it had been, taken off the 
stretcher by his hosts and spread over the table for use as a table 
cover — because it was good canvas. 

* * * 

There is always a sympathetic interest connected with the view of 
the originals of familiar and favorite magazine illustrations. Those 
by W T. Smedley, which have been on exhibition at the Keppel Gal- 
lery, are no exception to this rule. In fact, it is gratifying to detect 
greater fulness of mass and line than can be brought out in the repro- 
ductions. The accurate draughtsmanship and complete surrender to 
the detail of surroundings in which the artist feels himself so thor- 
oughly at home, make -his Ball scenes, Opera boxes, Flower Shows, 
and Horse Shows photographic reproductions, with such vitality added 
as the camera cannot give. 




LACES. 
II. 

The lace once made in Malta was a coarse kind of Mechlin or Valen- 
ciennes of the arabesque pattern. In 1833 Lady Hamilton Chichester 
induced a woman named Ciglia to copy an old Greek lace coverlet in 
r ui e ' The Ci &lia family from that time commenced the manufacture 

v? and white Maltese guipure, until then unknown in that island. 

Maltese lace is also made in the Madeira Islands by seven families. 
It is made almost entirely by men; the women occupy themselves in 
the open-work embroidery of muslin and cambric. 

Spanish point, in its day, was as celebrated as that of Flanders and 
Italy. Tradition declares that Spain learned the art from Italy, whence 
she communicated it to Flanders, which in return taught Spain to make 
pillow lace. Others give it a Moorish origin. 

Spain was early celebrated for its silk laces, which with its colored 
embroidered laces, and its gold and silver points, have always enjoyed 
a certain reputation. The national mantilla is the principal manufac- 
ture of the present time; this is made in both white and black lace. 
Spanish silk laces do not equal in workmanship those of Bayeux and 
Chantilly, either in firmness of ground or regularity of pattern. 

The manufacture of blonde lace is almost confined to Catalonia. It 
is made in the villages on the sea coast, especially in Barcelona. It 
gives employment to thirty-four thousand people. There are no large 
manufactories. It is in the hands of women and children, who make 
it on their own account and as they please. 

Lace-making is a great source of wealth to Belgium, some of its old 
cities being supported by female industry. One-fortieth of the whole 
population, 150,000 women, are thus employed. The majority of these 
work at home. The trade is now as flourishing as it was in the most 
palmy days of the Netherlands. 

The lace manufacture of the Netherlands has a glorious past. 
After causing jealousy in every other European nation in the sixteenth 
century, when every other industrial art disappeared in the midst of 
the horrors of a religious persecution, this fabric alone maintained 
itself, and through its prosperity saved Flanders from ruin. 

In Belgium, lace-making plays a prominent part in the education of 
children. Charles V. commanded it to be taught in schools and con- 
vents. 

The manufacture of Brussels lace is supposed to have commenced at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. It is falsely called English 
point. This name was applied to it in 1662. At that time the English 
Parliament forbade all importation of foreign lace; and the merchants, 
after bringing Flemish workmen to England, finding it impossible to 
provide the necessary flax, resorted to the expedient of buying the 
choicest laces of the Brussels market, which they smuggled into Eng- 
land and sold as "English Point." 

The finest Brussels lace can only be made in the city itself. Other 
localities have tried in vain to compete with the capital. The thread 
used in Brussels lace is of most extraordinary fineness. It is grown in 
Brabant at Hal and Rebecq-Rognon. The finest quality is spun in 
underground rooms, as contact with the dry air causes it to break. It 
is so fine as to be almost invisible. The "feel" of the thread as it 
passes through the fingers is the surest guide. 

The thread-spinner closely examines every inch drawn from her 
distaff, and when any inequality occurs repairs the mischief. Every 
artificial help is given to the eye. A background of dark paper is 
placed to throw out the thread, and the room is so arranged as to admit 
one single ray of light upon her work. It is the fineness of the thread 
which renders the real Brussels ground so costly. The difficulty of pro- 
curing this thread, at any cost, has prevented this art from becoming 
established in other countries. The ground of Brussels lace is made 
in two ways, by the needle and the pillow. The needle-ground is 
superior to the pillow-made. It is worked in small strips of an inch 
in width, joined together by a stitch long known to the lace-makers of 
Brussels and Alencon only. Since machine-made net has come into 
use, this needle-ground is rarely made. 

There are two kinds of flowers — those made with the needle, called 
point a I'aiguille, those on the pillow, point plat. The best flowers are 
made in Brussels itself, where they have attained a perfection unap- 
proached bv those made in the villages and Hainault. 

In the oid laces, the plat flowers were worked in together with the 
ground, application lace being formerly unknown. 

In making Brussels lace, each part is assigned to a different person. 
The worker has a piece of parchment given her, on which the pattern 
is cricked out; she only knows of the portion she is to make. Ihe 
whole responsibility rests with the master; he alone knows the effect 
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to be produced ; he selects the ground and chooses the thread and cuts 
up the pattern for the .different workmen. 

The pattern of Brussels lace has always followed the fashions of the 
day. The most ancient is the Gothic style, composed of architectural 
ornaments resembling patterns cut out in paper. This style was re- 
placed by the flowing lines which prevailed until the Revolution of 
1789. In its turn followed the flowery style of the First Empire— an 
assemblage of flowers, sprigs, columns, wreaths, and small patterns, 
such as spots, crosses, etc. In flowers, the palm and pyramidal forms 
predominated. Under the restoration, the flowery style remained un- 
changed, the palms and pyramids becoming more rare. Since 1830 
great and rapid changes have taken place in the patterns. Every year 
they become more true to nature and more artistic. 

Mechlin is one of the prettiest of laces, fine, transparent, and effec- 
tive. It is made in one piece, on the pillow, with various fancy stitches 
introduced. Its distinguishing feature is the flat tnread, which forms 
the flower and gives to this lace the character of embroidery. This 
manufacture had died out and been replaced by other laces. In 1699, 
when the English prohibition was removed, Mechlin lace became the 
great fashion of the day, and continued so for a century. 

The manufacture of Valenciennes, having expired in its own native 
city, has become one of the most important branches of the pillow- 
lace trade in East and West Flanders. - ■ 

The productions of Ypres are of the finest quality and of the most 
elaborate workmanship. On a piece not two inches wide, from two 
hundred to three hundred bobbins are employed, and for the larger 
widths as many as eight hundred, or more, are used on the same pillow. 
The ground is in large, clear squares, which throw up the even tissue 
of the pattern. Until 1833 there was little variety in the patterns, when 
a clear, wire ground was introduced, with bold, flowing designs. . 

The Valenciennes of Bruges has never been so highly valued as those 
of Ypres and Alost; for while in making the former the bobbins are 
only twisted twice, in the latter two the twisting is four or five times. 
The oftener the bobbins are twisted the more the Valenciennes is 
esteemed. The original Valenciennes lace was made in the under- 
ground cellars, where the lace-makers worked from four in the morn- 
ing until eight at night. This work was generally done by young girls, 
many of the women becoming almost blind before reaching the age of 
thirty. . ■ 

Under the impulse of fashion and luxury, lace receives the stamp 
of the special style of each country. Italy furnishes its points of Venice 
and Genoa; the Netherlands its Brussels, its Mechlin, and Valenciennes; 
Spain its silk blondes; England its Honiton; France its costly point 
d'Alencon, its white blondes of Caen, and its black lace of Chantilly. 
Now each style is copied by every nation, but France is unrivalled in 
her "points d'Alencon," her white blonde and her black silk laces. The 
Alencon point is the only French lace not made on a pillow. The in- 
vention of this lace was occasioned by the efforts of Colbert to intro- 
duce Venice point into France. In the time of Louis XIV. the fashion 
of wearing costly laces had reached the' most extravagant bounds. 
Gentlemen wore point-lace ruffles at their boot-tops, which were some- 
times filled with a number of rows of lace. Cinq-Mars, the favorite, 
left at his death three hundred pairs of lace-ruffled boots. The garter 
above these boots consisted of a scarf worn around the knee, having 
the ends adorned with lace. A large rosette of lace on the foot com- 
pleted the costume. 

The Government vainly endeavored by sumptuary laws, to restrain 
the extravagance of the people. Prohibitions of importations did not 
fully avail ; the people were unwilling to give up their exquisite points 
for the coarse laces' of France. Under these circumstances, Colbert 
proposed introducing the manufacture of costly lace into France, so 
that the money expended on this luxury might not impoverish the 
country. A Madame Gilbert, of Alencon, with thirty workwomen from 
Venice, was engaged to carry on the enterprise. Madame Gilbert, with 
her Italian assistants, finding it difficult or impossible to teach the 
people to imitate the true Venetian stitches, invented a new lace; and 
by giving out to the workwomen different portions to make, and after- 
wards joining them together, she succeeded in making the most elab- 
orate point ever produced. Point d'Alencon is made entirely by hand, 
with a fine needle, in portions, upon a parchment pattern, afterwards 
united by invisible seams. As each part is executed by a special work- 
woman, it requires twelve persons to complete a piece of lace. This 
lace was nearly extinct when Napoleon caused it to be restored. 
Alencon again fell with the Empire; after many attempts, it was re- 
stored under the last Empire, and has since been in the highest favor. 
The earlier patterns of the eighteenth century are flowery and undulat- 
ing. In the time of Louis XV. a change came oyer lace, as over the arch- 
itecture and home decoration; the patterns became more rigid and 
angular, and almost conventional in form. With Louis XVI. the 
ground of lace was covered with little bouquets and spots, which towards 
the end of the century were given up. _ 

The Alencon was never equal to the Brussels in its designs; they 
were seldom copied from nature, while the fabric of Brabant was deco- 
rated with accurate copies of roses and other flowers. There has been 
a great improvement in the Alencon. The present patterns are copies 
of flowers intermixed with grasses and ferns. ( 

In Normandy both black and white laces are made, but the black 
lace is chief in importance. The prosperity of Calvados, where, in 185 1, 



about 50,000 persons were employed in making lace, is due to the in- 
vention of a stitch, the "point de Raccroc," by which the pieces of 
lace worked in different segments are united. Thus shawls, flounces, 
and large pieces are made in small sections and then joined together.- 
Black lace is usually made in winter, white in summer. 

The lace manufacture of Auvergne, of which Le Puy is the centre, 
is the most ancient and considerable of France. There are nearly 
130,000 women employed in this work. Excepting at the time of the 
French Revolution, this trade has been always prosperous. Le Puy 
produces every kind of lace — white and colored, silk, thread, and 
worsted, blonde of all kinds, and black of the finest grounds ; her pro- 
ductions range from gold and silver lace to the cheapest edgings. 

Lace-making was introduced into Devonshire, England, by some 
Flemings, refugees from the persecutions of the Duke of Alva. Honi- 
ton lace, so called from the town of Honiton, preserved its Flemish 
character. . 

The peculiarity of Honiton lace is its being made in sprigs, which 
have been scarcely surpassed by the lace-makers of Brabant; they are 
made separately. At first they were worked in with the pillow, but 
afterwards appliques, or sewn in on the ground ; of late years, sprigs 
when made, are sewn on paper, and joined either on the pillow by pur- 
lings, or by the needle in various stitches, or by purlings made by the 
yard. 

From a falling off in its patterns, Honiton lace has fallen in disuse. 
At the Exhibition of 1862, the Honiton lace, though exquisite in work- 
manship, could ill bear comparison with the Brussels. 

Within the last quarter of a century the taste for lace has revived; 
and although many may condemn its use as extravagant, it must be 
remembered that its manufacture furnishes employment to the thousands 
of women who would otherwise be forced to leave their homes to toil 
for a livelihood in no less laborious, no more remunerative, and far 
less refining occupations. Antefix. 




The following pictures were sold at the exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, held during January, 1900, in the Fine Arts Build- 

in S : 

No. Artist. Title. Price. 

4. J. M. Hart, "By the River" $150 

5. A. C Howland, "In Holland" 200 

13. H. Eaton, "Along the River" 500 

23. A. Parton, "The Old Orchard" 500 

37. L. P. Dessar, "Landscape" 800 

43. L. De Forest, "Sunset" . 125 

48. H. Hamilton, "Young Face" 7 r- - 2 S° 

52. A. F. Tait, "Early Morning on Hills" 45© 

57. G. H. Bogert, "Approaching Storm" 1000 

63. H. B. Jones, "Early Autumn" 600 

64. R. M. Shurtleff, "Woodland Pool" 500 

73. R. C. Minor, "Near New London" .- 275 

81. W. L. Palmer, "Winter Sunset" 300 

85. P. L. Bunker, "October at Cedar Brook" 300 

99. J. B. Bristol, "Among the Hills" 250 

104. J. C. Nicoll, "Snug Harbor" 200 

105. E. Gay, "Come, Gentle Spring" 200 

109. J. F. Weir, "Hollyhocks" 450 

119. J. W. Champney, "Fair Nineteen" 350 

138. A. T. Bricher, "Low Tide, Grand Manan" 500 

156. A. V. Birney, "The Squire" 500 

157. G. H. Bogert, "Morning, Katwyk" 225 

158. C. H. Eaton, "Bit of a Brook" 250 

159. C. C. Griswold, "Connecticut Hills" 100 

171. H. Roseland, "Helping Hand" 400 

173. E. I. Couse, "Along the Quai" 350 

174. H. B. Jones, "Afternoon" 250 

184. T. B. Craig, "Gray Morning" 550 

197. H. R. Butler, "Landscape" 500 

221. F. Brundage, "Indolence" ; 136 

230. H. Roseland, "I see You Wish, Honey," 250 

277. G. Wiegand, "Dark Day in June" 130 

302. F. G. R. Roth, Bronze : Spanish School 400 

The total for 33 numbers was $n,755- 

* * * 
Prices of the principal pictures sold in the Isaac Walker Collection^ 
at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, by James P. Silo, on the 25th and 
26th of January, 1900: 
No. Artist. Title. Size. Price. 

12. D. S. Evans, "The Garden Wall" (24x42).- $155 

27. W. L. Sonntag, "Ledge of Rocks oh Wird River" (23x15) . 103 



